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Must We Have 
Chaperons? 


Q. My mother says that any time I’m out 
with a group of boys and girls there has 
to be an adult along as a chaperon. But 
some of my friends say their mothers don’t 
care. And some of them laugh at me; they 
say I’m old enough to look after myself. 
What do you think?—Elsy, age 13, Man- 
itoba. 


A. You are very fortunate, Elsy, to have 
a mother that insists on chaperons. 

A chaperon is a girl’s—or a boy’s—best 
friend. A chaperon usually provides trans- 
portation when transportation is needed. A 
chaperon often pays bills and provides re- 
freshments—and saves money for the boy 
or girl who would otherwise have to pay. 

But the chief value of a chaperon is to 
keep young people from doing things they 
are sorry for afterward. 

One very sensible girl told her mother 
—and her mother told me—“I like having 
a chaperon. It’s much easier for us girls.” 

She was right. What happens sometimes 
when a group of boys and girls get to- 
gether? At first, everything goes fine. Every- 
one intends to have a good time, and no 
one plans to do anything that isn’t right. 

But it occasionally happens that after 
the group has been together for a while, 
and the first shyness has worn off, someone 
in the group will suggest something that 
isn’t altogether right. Perhaps the person 
who suggests it doesn’t really want to do 
it. He just suggests it for fun, or in order 
to sound daring. 

But the suggestion has been made. Who 
will stop it? The other teen-agers in the 
group look at one another, and they’re all 
scared to say anything. They’re afraid they 
might be laughed at. Someone might call 
them sissy or prude or square. And cer- 
tainly they wouldn’t want to be called any 
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of those things. So they go ahead and do 
what the person suggested, even though 
they don’t want to, and then they feel 
guilty about it afterward. 

But if there is a good chaperon along, 
she says, “Oh, we don’t want to play that. 
Let’s do something else.” None of the chil- 
dren call her a sissy or a prude. And if 
they do, she’s old enough and mature 
enough so she doesn’t care. And now every- 
body’s happy. No one lost face by refusi 
to join in the suggestion—and no one h 
to follow the suggestion. 

One evening a group of teen-agers got 
together just like this. Several of them were 
the finest young people you could hope to 
meet. But presently, as the party warmed 
up, someone suggested a questionable game. 
Several in the group did not want to play 
it, but none of them had enough backbone 
to say No. And no chaperon said No, 
either. So everyone played the game. 

Soon, of course, the story got out. There 
were scoldings and punishments and anger 
and bad feelings and I don’t know what 
else. And this kept up for the longest time. 
Even more than a year later, the aftereffects 
were not completely dead. But if a chap- 
eron had said No, all that heartache would 
have been avoided. 

A chaperon is a young person’s best 
friend for another reason. Sometimes, after 
boys and girls have been together, stories 
get around that they did such and such that 
they shouldn’t have done. If there was no 
chaperon present, it is almost impossible 
for the young people to prove the stories 
are not true. The more they try to deny 
they did wrong, the more people believe 
they did. 

But if an adult was there—if she says, “I 
chaperoned the group. I saw everything 
that went on, and I know these young peo- 
ple behaved themselves”—then sensible 
people will believe the chaperon and be 
satisfied that the young people were all 
right. 

So, Elsy, it’s a very good thing to ha 
a chaperon whenever boys and girls = 
together. Go and thank your mother right 
now for being so wise as to insist you must 
always have one. 


Your friend, 


Rhone. Ulead 
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RESCUED BABY 


S THIS skinny little boy your brother?” 

Carmen inquired, _shivering as _ she 
shoved her hands farther up into her coat 
sleeves. 

“Salaam, Miss Sahib, Salaam.” Twelve-year- 
old Sharifa carefully lifted the clay water- 
pot from her head and set it down in the 
narrow alleyway formed by the mud walls 
of the compounds. “Salaam, Miss Sahib.” 
She politely repeated the proper Pakistani 
greeting before beginning conversation. 

“Salaamji,’ Carmen replied meekly. She 
was suddenly aware that she had over- 
looked an important formality. “Salaamji, 
is this your little brother?” 

“Ji, han, Miss Sahib.” Sharifa nodded and 
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her oily black braid bobbed up and down. 

“But his arms and legs—what makes 
them so skinny? And what makes his stom- 
ach as big as a balloon? Is he sick? How 
old is he? And where’s his mamma?” It all 
tumbled out in one prolonged breath. 

“Mar gayi, Miss Sahib, mar gayi.” Sha- 
rifa’s face saddened as she answered the last 
question first. 

“Mar gayi? His mamma’s dead? Oh! I’m 
so sorry.” Carmen’s voice trailed off as she 
searched for something more to say. 

Sharifa shifted her brother to the other 
hip. Then she stepped to higher ground to 
keep her bare feet out of the muck in the 
middle of the alley. To page 16 


“What makes his arms and legs so thin? Why is his stomach so big?” Carmen asked the baby’s sister. 
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The job was only half done in the empty classroom when Bud felt Miss Star’s hand on his arm. 


WHY BUD CHANGED HIS MIND 


By TOM TUCKER 


BYP EDWARDS skidded to a stop before 
the brick building of Norcliff School. He 
parked the bike in the roof-covered area 
and shot a quick glance at the Midwestern 
sky. Rain in about an hour, he judged. 

He strode into the classroom, his leather 
boots loud against the wooden floor. He was 
about three, maybe four, minutes late. The 
rest of the students glanced up at him and 
Miss Star gave him a sharp look and erased 


the A in her attendance record, noting that 
he was present. 


Bud seated himself at his desk, near the 
rear of the classroom, and allowed himse 
to slip down until he was only partial 
upright. He looked down his nose at the 
students, the front of the classroom, and 
Miss Star. Miss Star didn’t like this, Bud 
knew from the way she looked at him; but he 
didn’t care. If Miss Star disliked it, so what? 
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“Let us bow our heads,” Miss Star was 
saying as she had said every morning for 
the past thirty years. And then she prayed: 
“Dear Lord, we are grateful to You this 
morning...” 

Bud glanced around the classroom. He 
noticed that most of the students were bow- 
ing their heads, some of them reverently, 
but others just so they could read something 


Y their laps or on their desks. And a 


uple of other fellows were gazing around 

e room. He grinned back at them. They 
winked and Bud had a sudden desire to 
laugh. 

‘ . when we'll all meet again in our 
heavenly home. Amen.” Miss Star looked up. 
Bud hadn’t looked down quickly enough; 
she caught him staring irreverently around. 
She frowned. Then, turning to her desk, she 
picked up the folder in which were her class 
notes for the day (although it was a fact 
that she never looked at the notes, never 
used them, never needed them). 

Bud was watching a bird sitting on a tree 
limb. If he had a BB gun right then 
And suddenly it began to rain—a few cau- 
tious drops, then hard. Bud glanced at the 
clock. He’d been off fifteen minutes. He'd 
thought it would take an hour for the rain 
to start. It had taken forty-five minutes. 

“Bud!” 

Bud jerked his attention to Miss Star. 
“wese 

“Bud, I don’t believe your attention was 
on the lesson,” Miss Star said. 

“I'm afraid not,” Bud agreed. He could 
hardly disagree with a statement so truth- 
ful. 

“Bud, I was just asking you .. .” And now 
Bud listened, knowing that as soon as he 
answered the question he could go back to 
his own thoughts and forget ali about 
school, Miss Star, and this fellow the his- 
tory book was talking about. 

Why did teachers think they were so im- 
portant? he asked himself. Nobody ever 





Iks Miss Star was always giving—about 
God and having faith and praying; did she 
think her preaching did any good? Did she 
think anyone ever listened? And _ her 
prayers—Bud would feel silly if he ever had 
to pray! Praying was foolish! 

About 50 per cent of Bud’s attention dur- 
ing the average school day was on the cfock. 
Whoever provided the clock for the class- 
room was thoughtful: it was an enormous 


qi: any attention to them. And these little 


clock with a big red second hand that moved 
slowly around its face. There was no danger 
of misreading that clock! If Bud forgot 
everything else about the classroom, he 
would probably never forget the clock. He 
knew every detail of it from long hours 
concentrating on it. There were times when 
he was certain the second hand almost 
stopped; then there were other days (such 
as today) when that unbelievably good 
thing happened: it was later than Bud had 
guessed it to be. 

The glorious, wonderful sound of the 
closing bell broke the afternoon quiet. Miss 
Star glanced sternly around the room, then 
nodded to the students. There was a semi- 
orderly scramble for the door and a dash, 
the daily dash, for freedom. 

But today as Bud was passing Miss Star's 
desk, she asked, “Do you have a minute, 
Bud?” 

“Sure, Miss Star,” he said. 

He hung back impatiently while the 
others left the classroom. “I was wondering 
if you'd be so kind as to help me this eve- 
ning here at the school. I want to rearrange 
the classroom.” 

“Sure. What time?” Bud asked. He tried 
to sound cheerful. But he thought, This 
kills my plans for the evening. 

“Seven, seven-fifteen.” 

“Fine, Miss Star.” 

She smiled her narrow, colorless smile at 
him and he nodded. 

When he reached home he yelled (as he 
always did), “Hey, Mom!” 

But there was no answer. A sudden cold- 
ness gripped the pit of his stomach and he 
hurried into the house. 

“Hey, Mom!” 

Still no answer. Then there she was, look- 
ing at him strangely. 

“Mom! What is it?” 

She didn’t answer. He was scared through 
and through. Something terrible had hap- 
pened, he could tell that. It was suddenly 
unreal, like a wild dream. “Mom!” 

Mrs. Edwards buried her face in her 
hands and shook her head slowly, moaning. 

“Mother!” 

“Nancy—” she whispered, but did not 
complete the sentence. 

“Nancy— What's wrong?” Bud de- 
manded. “Nancy’s not hurt, is she?” (She 
was his little sister, three years old.) “What 
is it, Mom?” he repeated. 

To page 18 
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“What Doth the Lord Require?” 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


Chapter 2: Home in a Hole 


WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: Timothy and his sister, 
Molly, have gone to Kansas to farm a homestead. 
Almost the first thing they do after arriving is to 
choose a place to build a temporary shelter. Timothy 
finds a cave and says this is the ideal spot because, 
he explains, the winters are so cold that farmers have 
sometimes been found frozen right in their own 
homes. Molly is frightened to hear such things. ‘““Why 
=e come to such a terrible place?” she asks. Now 
read on. 


OQ: MOLLY, you know there are dis- 
advantages everywhere,” said Timothy. 
“Now, take Illinois, where we were liv- 
ing. Nice enough, but getting crowded. And 
there have been several drought years that I 
can remember. There are whole seasons 
when the rain holds off, and the farmers 
suffer, and prices get as high as a cat’s back 
at Halloween.” 

“That could happen here,’ Molly an- 
swered him reasonably. 

“And what about the cyclones and tor- 
nadoes?” Molly went on. “That poor Mr. 
Jackson who lives on the next claim and 
who is so sick all the time told me you have 
to be on the watch. He said everyone out 
here has to have a cyclone cellar.” 

“Sure, Molly, but they have bad storms 
in Illinois too. We have the cave, and if 
we make our dugout near the cave, we 
will be all right. Later we can build and 
build well. When we do build, it could be 
on the knoll near our avenue of cotton- 
woods. Wouldn’t that be real pretty?” 

“Yes, it says in the Bible that a house set 
on a hill cannot be hid,” Molly answered. 

Timothy smiled at her quoting of scrip- 
ture, for he had taken some classwork under 
a teacher who had put doubt in his young 
mind. The parents of many of the students 
had complained of him, and he had left 
after teaching only one year, but a lot of 
damage had been done. It had distressed 
Molly immeasurably, for their father and 
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mother had been deeply religious, and Molly 
could not bear to hear Timothy laugh at 
the truths that her dear ones had held so 
precious. 

“Molly, I will tell you what I am basing 
my ideals on,” he had answered, throwing 
his arm about her lovingly. “We learned 
that there is a law of the mind that says 
‘self-preservation is the first law of life.’ I 
can get my teeth into something practical 
like that. The Bible, from what I re- 
member of it, says, ‘Love your enemies, and 
that you can wash out sins with blood. And 
that you have more money left if you give 
some away. I tell you, Molly, you have to be 
realistic, and see for yourself. That stuff 
isn’t even logical.” 

“Self-preservation might be the first law 
of a selfish life, Timmy,” Molly told him. 
“But it is not the law of a dedicated life, as 
our father used to say. Do you remember 
his saying so often, from someplace in the 
Bible, “What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?’” 

“Yes, I remember that, and father was 
sincere, all right, and no denying it. But I 
figured it was because he did not have as 
many advantages as we have. And I know 
for sure that if we do not take care of our- 
selves, no one else will. We have to pre 
serve our lives from the cold and the sno 
and the heat and the storm.” Tim answered 
shortly, and was off in the spring wagon to 
the town to get a load of lumber. 

By the help of two of the neighbors, their 
dugout on the knoll was ready in a month. 
They decided it would be the cellar for the 
dreamed-of house that would one day stand 
on the gentle rise of ground. 
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Molly surveyed her new home with a 
sinking heart. It was all underground ex- 
cept about three feet. The roof was flat, 
and covered with some kind of weatherproof 
material that was supposed to keep out rain 
and cold. On the advice of the neighbors, 
Timothy had taken a spade and covered 
the whole expanse with sod he cut from the 
place where the garden was to be. 

“That will make it cool in the summer 
nd warm in the winter,” he explained to 
Molly. Molly knew he was right from all 
she had read, but it was far from beautiful. 
She thought of the pretty white home back 
in Illinois where mother had kept house 
so neatly and beautifully. She thought of 
the century-old trees, making the quiet 
street into a shaded avenue of green. But 
here—sun-baked plains without a tree for 
miles, and a constant wind, cutting, burning, 
searing, freezing. She could have made 
herself very sad, but the thought struck her 
that Timothy was out here away from the 
friends who had done so much to destroy 
his faith in God. Here, she and the good 
God-fearing neighbors could help him to 
escape from the evil spell those unbelieving 
associates seemed to have cast over him. 
She would pray for the Lord Jesus to help 
her. Her heart was so comforted that she 
never again wished herself back. 

To tell the truth, Timothy was very proud 
of the dugout, for it was the product of his 





own hands and brain. The sides above the 
ground were of shiplap, with tar paper un- 
derneath for extra warmth. The interior was 
plastered, a little unevenly in places, it is 
true, but the plaster had anchored tightly, 
and made the three rooms extraordinarily 
cheerful and cozy. Besides the two bed- 
rooms, there was a big living room. Mother's 
cookstove, brought in the wagon all the way 
from Illinois, dominated a prominent cor- 
ner. Molly placed the cupboard, the work- 
table, the dining table, and the chairs at one 
end of the room. In the other end, chairs 
and table and a cot covered with a bright 
Indian blanket made the sitting room, 
though the brother and sister were usually 
too tired at night to do much sitting. 

As the cold weather drew near, Timothy 
worked as steadily as a seasoned pioneer. He 
really dug in for the winter and made the 
underground home as weatherproof as pos- 
sible. With a minimum of fire, they could 
make the place as cozy as a bird’s nest. 

Molly rode Dexter, the long-legged 
pacer, to school day after day, and enjoyed 
the bout with the wild wind and the 
weather. Timothy worked steadily at home 
on the stables, and finally achieved a sod 
house for the hens. 

Molly was surprised that their under- 
ground home was so bright, for she had 
thought it would be dark and gloomy. But 


Timothy had put in plenty of windows. The 
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Molly was out with the horse when she saw a change in the clouds. Gusts of wind suddenly blew 
icy cold. Was this the start of one of those dreadful prairie blizzards Timothy talked about? 
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door opened to the east, and was reached by 
a horizontal door at the surface of the 
ground, and down a flight of steps that 
Timothy had made of boards he hauled 
from town. 

After the first snowstorm, Molly stood 
looking out one of the windows. “My, but 
I am glad our roof does not stick up any 
higher than it does,” she said. “I was 
ashamed of living down in the ground like 
a mole, at first, but in storms like this, it is 
good to be in a cellar.” 

“A dugout is good enough for anyone 
who wants to get ahead,” Timothy declared 
stoutly, looking around at the neat living 
room proudly. “It is a lot warmer, and more 
comfortable than some of the wooden 
frame houses some of the folks have put 
up. They are hard to heat, too, wood being 
as scarce as it is.” 

During the Christmas vacation, the first 
blizzard struck. The air was so filled with 
snow, that Molly could not see the pump 
house from the living room window though 
it stood only six feet away. Timothy, for 
safety’s sake, tied a rope around his waist 
and followed the clothesline to the stable, 
where he took care of the needs of the 
animals and fowls. When he came in, drag- 
ging the frozen rope after him, he declared 
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he would never have found the house at all 
without it. Molly was glad Timothy had a 
dugout room for the wood next to the 
kitchen, and had filled it to the brim before 
the cold weather set in. 

The forenoon of the day the blizzard 
struck seemed to hold a balmy promise of 
spring, though everyone knew spring was 
months away. Molly, rejoicing at the un- 
seasonal warmth, went out for a gallop across 
the prairie on Dexter. She laughed when she 
saw some of the farmers plowing. They 
must have figured it would save them time 
when the real spring came in. 

Timothy improved his day by hauling in 
more wood and cording it up in the wood 
room, next to the kitchen. 

But even as Molly was stabling Dexter, 
the wind veered to the north, and fairly 
snarled at her. Turning to the house, sh 
saw the blue-black line, scarcely discernibl 
at first, but later boiling up until the terrible 
blizzard leaped out on the flat Kansas plains 
with the speed of a shaft from the crossbow 
of the giants. 

“I wish I had gone to town this morn- 
ing,” Molly told Timothy. “I wish I had 
gone instead of going for that horseback 
ride—No, I don’t,” she added a moment 

To page 19 
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Bushytail Was a Clever Squirrel 


By GRACE V. WATKINS 


| chickadees were delighted with the 
small pan on our dining room window sill. 
We kept it well filled with ground-up pea- 
nuts. But one morning the pan drew the at- 
tention of a gray squirrel, who made quick 
work of gobbling up every crumb. 

We had provided Bushytail with plenty 
of peanuts on the top of a stump not far 
from the window. So when he began steal- 
ing the chickadee food, we began studying 
how to stop him. How little we dreamed 
that our furry caller was so clever. 

In family committee we decided to tie the 
chickadees’ pan on a length of old wire and 
hang it from the latticework that formed the 
ceiling of the porch. The next morning, 
with the new setup finished, we watched 
eagerly to see what would happen. 

While we were eating breakfast Bushy- 
tail arrived, scampered up the trellis and 
eyed the pan. Solemnly he studied the 
situation, then climbed down the wire. We 
imagined that he was rejoicing in the fact 
that it was an old wire and sufficiently rusty 
to make his footing secure. Arriving at the 
bottom, he reached his perky head into the 
pan and cleaned up the food! 

A new arfrangement was needed! So the 
next day when our squirrel friend arrived, 
he found the pan hanging from the trellis 
ceiling by a piece of stout rope. He paused 
above it only a few moments, figuring out 
his maneuvers. Then, with rapid-fire move- 
ments, he reached down, chewed the rope 
in two, and scurried to the ground to scoop 
up the nuts when they fell. 

Project three was designed, we were sure, 
with such skill that no squirrel could beat 
it! This time the pan was fastened at the end 
of a long piece of soft wire—too slippery to 
climb down, too tough to bite through. 

We ate our breakfast that morning with 
all eyes on the small pan. Bushytail arrived 


on schedule, dashed to the top of the trellis, 
and squatted there, gazing at the new ar- 
rangement with eager eyes. 

“This time he'll have to be satisfied with 
his own nuts,” we told one another. But not 
so! With the ease of an accomplished athlete 
the squirrel hung by his hind legs, reached 
down, and quickly pulled up the pan, hand 

To page 16 
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Bushytail climbed down the wire as easily as if it 
had been a tree branch. We would have to think of 
another way to keep him out of the chickadees’ nuts. 
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MY HIKE DOWN 
GRAND CANYON 


By MILDRED MUNDALL, Age 12 
Cornville, Arizona 


we you like to hike down Grand 
Canyon? I’ve been down twice—and up 
again. It’s quite a hike! Let me tell you 
about the second time. 

It was Christmas morning, 1957. My 
three sisters were home for the holidays, 
and with them were the husbands of my 
two older sisters. All of them wanted to go 
down the canyon, and since dad and I had 
been down in October, we decided to be 
their guides. 

We packed a lunch and left at five in the 
morning. By 8:15 we were on the Bright 
Angel Trail, going down. We registered in 
the trail log and hurried on. The trail was 
frozen, and still dark, for the sun does not 
shine on it more than a few minutes a day in 
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This is how we looked when we got to the bottom. 


December, and then only near the bottom. 
Little streams were frozen where they 
crossed the trail, and icicles hung their 
long arms from the steep cliffs. Our hands 
and feet were cold. 

Soon after starting we could read the mes- 
sage of the trail. Apparently, no mules were 
ahead of us, but a late train had come in the 
night before. The mules had worn spikes 
on their shoes so as not to slip on the ice. 
The trail was completely marked with holes 
as if thousands of insects had dug there. 
The most interesting sign was that of 
another late party coming up in the night. 
They left telltale fires at several places. 

Soon we heard voices and overtook a 
party of four. They asked us what our 
hurry was. We said we were going to the 
river and back before dark so could take 
no time to rest. Soon we were at Indian 
Gardens. The water there was not frozen, so 
we had our first drink. The man who 
looked after the pumps stuck his head out 
of his cabin and shouted, “Merry Christ- 
mas,” and of course we wished him the 
same in return. 

Indian Gardens is a rest stop and a place 
where picnic tables are provided. It is 
about halfway down the canyon. It is also 
the place where drinking water is pumped 
to the top. There are eight high-speed 
pumps all in one spot pushing the water to 
the top in a six-inch pipe. 


To page 14 
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wr are you late this morning, boys?” 

The village teacher put this question 
to three little fellows as they stood in the 
doorway of the school building, awaiting 
his permission to come in. 

“Please, teacher,” the eldest replied. “The 
river was too high for us to wade to school 
this morning, so we had to go down to the 
bridge.” 

The teacher nodded his head. He knew 
that what the boys said was true, but he told 
them that the next morning they should 
start earlier. The boys came from a village 
on the other side of the Mutelekwi River. 
The distance was short when the river was 
shallow, but the boys had to walk six miles 
when the water was so deep that they had 
to go around by way of the suspension 
bridge. 

It had been raining now for days and 
days. The teacher glanced through the open 
door and watched the river rushing along, 
dark and brown, and full from bank to 
bank. No one in his right mind would 
think of trying to cross it except by bridge 
or boat. Even when it was low, this was one 
of the most dangerous rivers in Southern 
Rhodesia, abounding in fierce hippos and 
ferocious crocodiles. 

While teaching his classes that morning, 
the teacher kept watching the sky. By 
eleven o'clock he could see that another 
storm was building up, and it promised to 
be heavier than usual. Feeling a deep sense 
of his responsibility to the children, he de- 
cided to close the school for the day and 
send them home. Did not some of them 
come from villages many miles away? After 
a heavy rain, streams everywhere could be 
running full. 

Along with the others, the three boys 
who had come late were dismissed. One was 
in the first grade, the other two in the third. 
They found it difficult to hide their pleasure 
at having what really amounted to a half- 
day holiday. 

“Let’s not go home yet,” one of them sug- 
gested. “Why not cross over to the island 
and do a little fishing?” 

The other two agreed. So they slipped 
down the stream a couple of hundred yards. 
Taking off their khaki shirts and shorts, they 
tied them in bundles, and held them in one 
hand above their heads. Holding hands they 
inched their way through the cold water, 
which came almost up to their waists, and 
at length stumbled onto the wave-washed 
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Moses Swims th 
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beach of a small island. Replacing their 
clothing, they rigged up fishing sticks, us- 
ing some fishhook-shaped thorns that were 
plentiful on the island. 

“If it begins to rain, we must go back to 
the shore at once. We must not get caught 
out here when the river goes higher.” 

Unfortunately, the boys forgot that the 
river could rise even if it didn’t rain where 
they were. Several miles up the river, the 
storm which the teacher had seen coming 
developed into a cloudburst, and shortly 
after noon, a wall of water swept down. The 
boys were driven back from the bank where 
they had been standing. It was already too 
late to think of trying to wade to shore. In 
the afternoon rain began to fall. Crouching 
under some straggling thorn trees, the boys 
were utterly miserable. 

How they wished they were home! How 
sorry they were they had not obeyed their 
teacher and gone home when he dismissed 
them! As night approached they were hun- 
gry, cold, and wet. They made their way to 
the highest point on the island, hoping the 
river would not go high enough to sweep 
them away. They had no way of making a 
fire to attract the attention of the villagers 
who lived not far off. The youngest lad 
wept bitterly. Three very sad little boys 
knelt together to ask their heavenly Fa- 
ther to send someone to rescue them, and 
then they lay down on the damp grou 
and tried to sleep. 

Meanwhile the parents were wondering 
what had happened to their children. The 
father of one walked over to the teacher's 
house and asked, only to learn that the boys 
had been dismissed early in the day and told 
to go straight home. In the darkness of the 
night there was no hope of finding them, so 
he had to give up and return and report to 








s the Flooded River 
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the other parents his lack of success. With 
anxious hearts they retired to bed, but found 
sleep about as difficult as did the lads on the 
island. 

Morning light found the parents walking 
up and down the river, stopping at village 
after village, making inquiries for their 
children. More rain had fallen during the 
night, and the river was still in flood. About 


m 


nine o'clock the boys on the island managed 
to get the attention of someone on the 
bank, and it was not long before scores of 
people were standing on the edge of the 
river, shouting back and forth to the chil- 
dren. 


With the assistance of a trader who lived 
not far away, a message was sent by car to 
Fort Victoria, a small town about seventy 
miles away. In the afternoon a jeep arrived, 
manned by several members of the Southern 
Rhodesian police force, and equipped with 
ropes, flares, and a machine for shooting a 
rope through the air. Time after time these 
policemen tried to get a rope to the island, 
but every time the wind carried it away. 
Another heavy rain came up, putting a halt 
to rescue efforts for the day, and the fading 
light that evening showed three pathetic 
little figures huddling together, shivering on 
the shore. 


Efforts to rescue the boys were con- 
tinued the next day, but with little success. 





Holding the rope, Moses leaped into the raging waters while the three little boys watched anxiously. 
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A European policeman tried to launch a 
boat up the river, thinking to steer for the 
island and carry a rope in, but the current 
was too strong. The boat turned round and 
round in the water, hit against the bank, and 
turned over. The policeman barely escaped 
drowning. As the hours of the third day 
wore away, the parents began to despair of 
ever saving the children. Rain fell for two 
hours in the afternoon. The thought of 
their little boys spending another night 
without food or shelter, exposed on that 
barren island to the fury of the storm, made 
sleep impossible for the parents. Yet the 
third night dragged slowly by. 

The next morning, Moses Chiwawa, the 
headman of the nearby village, approached 
the rescue party and boldly volunteered to 
swim to the island with a rope. His friends 
tried to persuade him that it was impossible, 
but he refused to listen to them. Several 
hundred feet above the island, he entered 
the raging river, and struck out boldly for 
the center. Wave after wave rolled over his 
head. He was buffeted and tossed as the cur- 
rent pushed him back toward the bank. In 
spite of his utmost efforts, he was seen to 
be passing the island, unable to reach it. 
Seeing that his struggles were in vain, he 
turned toward the shore, and managed to 
stumble out far down the river. 

The European policeman congratulated 
Moses as a brave man. “I am sure,” he said, 
“that mo one can swim such a river, but it 
was a gallant try.” 

Moses was not satisfied. He was determined 
to try again. After resting just long enough 
to partake of a hot drink and get his 
breath back, he returned up the river still 
higher and entered the stream again. It 
was the same thing repeated and he found 
himself rushing past the island not more 
than thirty feet away. A third attempt was 
likewise unsuccessful. His wife pleaded 
with him not to endanger himself further. 
Some crocodile would surely find him, or 
he would be too exhausted to get back to 
the bank. But Moses was determined to 
make one final attempt. He rubbed oil on 
his body and rested a little longer than 
before. Then, holding the rope, he made a 
running jump, plunging far out into the 
flood. Into the renewed struggle he put 
every ounce of strength he had. The anxious 
watchers on shore saw that he was making 
better progress than on any of his former 
attempts. Nearer and nearer he came to his 
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goal. Suddenly they saw him stand up, and 
wade ashore. The crowd broke into shout- 
ing and singing. 

Moses tied the end of the rope to a 
stout tree, and an African constable was 
passed over to the island. He rigged up a 
pulley by which the children could be 
pulled back to the mainland. The smallest 
one had to be tied on to prevent his falling 
off, as he was almost unconscious. Great 
was the joy of the parents as they clasped 
their children to them again. 

Southern Rhodesia rang with the story 
of Moses Chiwawa and his brave deed. One 
day not many weeks later, there was great 
excitement in that village. The local road 
had been swept clean, and the village 
looked like new. The tooting of a horn an- 
nounced the arrival of the most magnificent 
car ever to visit that humble locality. When 
it reached Chiwawa’s residence, it stopped, 
and the governor of Southern Rhodesia 
stepped out. At an impressive ceremony the 
brave headman was honored by the gover- 
nor, who shook his hand and presented him 
with a medal, a new bicycle, and a cash gift 
of about thirty dollars. 

The children of that village school will 
long remember the excitement of that won- 
derful day, and three small boys will never 
forget the three days and nights they spent 
on a rain-swept island. 


My Hike Down Grand Canyon 
From page 11 


After resting a few minutes we were on 
our way again. By eleven-twenty we were at 
the bottom. Carolyn rang the telephone. The 
operator said, “Number please.” Surprised 
Carolyn said, “Merry Christmas.” The opera- 
tor responded and asked if we were at the 
bottom of the canyon and how many were in 
the party. Carolyn answered, “Seven.” 

The sun tried shining while we sat on a 
rock eating our lunch. And while we were 
still eating a lone girl walked straight to 
the river, took off her shoes, and bathed her 
tired feet. She took out pencil and paper 
and started writing. Carolyn decided it was 
up to us to get acquainted, so she went over 
and the two girls chatted and laughed, but 
we couldn’t hear what they were saying 


To page 16 





Little Boy That Never Grew Up 


By BERT RHOADS 


peed was a most unfortunate baby. 


Shortly after he was born he had a hard 
fall. It so injured him that he never de- 
veloped. All through the twenty-one years 
that he lived his body, his arms, and his legs 
were those of a little baby. 

He never grew up; never walked or 
played like other boys. He never learned to 
read or write or talk or sing. All his life 
was spent in a basket or a cradle, twenty- 
one years of it. 

He never could use his hands to feed 
himself. And his food even had to be put 
into his mouth in a certain way or he would 
choke. Billy's mother learned how to feed 
him. She found what foods agreed with him. 
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Billy lived in the cradle, and his mother fed him. 


She believed that a baby in a basket or cradle 
didn’t need so much food as an active, nor- 
mal boy. Billy prospered on two meals a 
day of oatmeal gruel and milk. 

Billy had no beauty that anyone could de- 
sire him; but how that mother loved him. 
People would say, “Why can’t that poor, 
ugly thing die? Why should he live on and 
on when he can never be of any use to him- 
self or anyone else?” But when these ques- 
tions came to the mother, they hurt her. Her 
Billy was precious. 

For years I, too, wondered whether God 
did right in letting Billy live so long. I 
know now that our God, who has a work for 
every man to do, had His program for Billy. 

For twenty-one years Billy suffered in 
order that others could see in his mother’s 
love for him God’s love for them. The text, 
“As one whom his mother comforteth, so 
will I comfort you,” takes on a new mean- 
ing—a meaning that it could never have if 
some babies didn’t suffer as Billy suffered. 

What a great difference there was be- 
tween Billy and you boys and girls who can 
work and play and grow. What a difference 
between Billy and his mother! 

But these differences are as nothing com- 
pared to the difference between the great 
holy God and you and me here in our bas- 
kets and cradles of sin. Yet God loves us. 

And the words, “Beauty for ashes,” also 
take on a new meaning. Billy had his ashes 
of suffering that God might give him and 
others in the glad hereafter a beauty that 
couldn’t be without the suffering here. 

On the glad morning of the resurrection 
when that mother comes forth from the 
tomb, I believe Billy will be with her again. 
But he will be strong and well in that day. 
The blessings of that glad day will be 
exceedingly above all that he or his mother 
could ask or think. 
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Bushytail Was a Clever 
Squirrel 


From page 9 


over hand. Then, as relaxed as if he were in 
a treetop, he gobbled up the nuts, still hang- 
ing by his hind legs. Breakfast over, he 
dropped the pan, stood up, and hustled off to 
whatever appointments he had to meet that 
morning. 

We were surprised to see a squirrel be so 
clever. But later we got other surprises. You 
see, we supposed it was only this squirrel 
who could dream up such remarkable solu- 
tions for his problems, but as time has 
passed we have seen other gray squirrels do 
the same things! 





My Hike Down Grand Canyon 
From page 14 


above the sound of the river. The girl’s 
name was Dorothy. She came over and took 
a picture of the seven of us. She was an 
English girl hitchhiking her way around the 
United States because her friends in Eng- 
land had dared her to. She took several 
pictures of the river and some of our party 
to prove she had been down the canyon. 

We talked for a while after finishing our 
lunch till dad said it was time to start back. 

Now this is mountain climbing in re- 
verse. First you go down, but once you are 
down you have to climb back out. It is 
eight miles out and a mile up, and the last 
3,000 feet are the steepest. 

The first section passed by fairly easily. 
But soon we began to tire, except dad—who 
complained we were resting too often. He 
said he couldn’t go fast enough to get fresh 
air in his lungs. By the time we made it 
back to Indian Gardens we were tired and 
realized it would be dark before we got 
out if we did not keep at the climb. So we 
stopped only a little while and were on our 
way again. We counted a dozen or more 
wild burrows on the hills. 

Whenever we looked back we could see 
Indian Gardens, and looking up we could 
see the “Christmas tree,” a series of zigzag 
trails that look from below like a Christmas 
tree. A long way up the mountain we 
looked back and saw Dorothy coming. She 
had stayed at the river about an hour longer 
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than we and now was catching up with us. 
Soon she reached us, saying she had rested 
only once so far. She also said she had been 
working with her camera and had acciden- 
tally released the roll of film and spoiled all 
her proof of being at the bottom of the 
trail, so the next day she was going to re- 
turn to the bottom for more pictures. She 
kept climbing while we rested every few 
hundred feet. Soon she was out of sight. 

We could see the buildings at the top of 
the trail, but they were still more than two 
thousand feet above us. Tired is the word, 
for that is a hard climb. Even the boys were 
weary. The last part dad took me by one 
arm and Jeanine by the other and helped 
us along. He said this was the first time he 
had climbed hard enough to puff. We made 
it out just before dark. 

We ate our evening meal on the way 
home. We stopped at Pine Flat in Oak 
Creek for a drink of water. Bob’s legs would 
not move and dad and Dale carried him to 
the fountain. We were home by nine and 
all took hot showers. By the next day we 
were nearly normal again. 

Remember—when you go down the trail 
you have to climb out again! But it’s loads 
of fun and wonderful exercise. 


Rescued Baby 
From page 3 


The December air was crisp and cold, 
and even here in the bright sunshine Carmen 
shivered again. Perhaps she was colder just 
looking at that nearly naked baby. 

“And you take care of him?” Carmen 
asked, picking up the conversation again. 

“Ji, han, Miss Sahib.” Sharifa hitched up 
her pantslike shalwar. The baby rubbed his 
drippy little nose across her sleeve. 

“And, Miss Sahib, please bring your hon- 
orable self into my home,” Sharifa invited. 

“Thank you, Sharifa. Thank you very 
much.” Then as Sharifa lifted the waterpot 
to the top of her head again Carmen com- 
plimented, “And you didn’t spill a drop! 
Very good, Sharifa.” Sharifa smiled and 
showed the way into her compound. 

Inside the wall black buffaloes were 
crunching barley and corn fodder and 
switching their tails at the swarms of flies. 








“You give your brother buffalo milk, 
Sharifa?” 

“Oh, no, Miss Sahib! He doesn’t like it.” 

“Oh?” Carmen had been served boiling 
hot buffalo milk so many times in the vil- 
lage homes here in Pakistan that she 
thought everyone in the country liked it. 

“Suji porridge?” 

“Kharab hai, Miss Sahib.” 

“It’s bad?” Carmen questioned. 

“Oh, yes, Miss Sahib. Haven’t you heard 
that suji porridge gives dysentery?” 

“Well, then, perhaps orange juice?” Car- 
men suggested, noticing the orange peelings 
scattered about on the ground. 

“Kharab hai, Miss Sahib.” 

“It’s bad, too? Well! Why?” 

“They say, Miss Sahib, that orange juice 
gives babies coughs and colds.” 

“These old superstitions,” Carmen mut- 
tered to herself. “Here they are again.” 

The baby was crying, and Carmen was 
sure he was starving. “How about ripe 
banana then? Has he ever had that?” 

“Kharab hai, Miss Sahib, kharab hai.” 

“Oh? Bananas are also bad?” Carmen had 
heard that before too. 

“Ji, han, Miss Sahib, they say bananas 
give babies stomach-aches.” 

“Who says so, Sharifa?” 

“Everybody, Miss Sahib. It is absolutely 
true.” Sharifa nodded her head wisely. Then 
she picked up a small brass bowl from the 
hard clay beside the tiny stove and poured 
water into it. Adding a handful of fine sand, 
she scoured out the greasy remains of cab- 
bage and potato curry. There was no soap 
for dishes, or fuel to heat dishwater—even 
if what fuel there was, was only cow-dung 
cakes. Carmen knew that. 

“Your little brother’s crying so, Sharifa, 
I think he must be hungry.” 

Sharifa rinsed the dish with a little more 
water and dried it with her thin cotton 
scarf. She sometimes used the scarf as a 
head covering in public. “I’m preparing 
his food now, Miss Sahib,” she replied, “and 
he likes sugar water very much.” 

“Sugar water?” Carmen’s mouth dropped 
open as Sharifa poured coarse, gritty sugar 
into the bowl and added a few drops of 
water. 

Sharifa mixed her brother’s sugar-water 
formula by tilting the bowl back and forth. 
Dipping a bit of rag in the sugar water, she 
plopped it into the baby’s mouth. He 
sucked greedily. 


“Sugar water? Is that all? No oranges, no 
bananas, no porridge, not even bxffalo 
milk?” 

“But just see how he likes it, Miss 
Sahib. And his mamma’s dead,” Sharifa ex- 
plained in justification. “But one trouble is 
this, Miss Sahib. He doesn’t seem to grow— 
except that his stomach just gets bigger.” 

“And his arms and legs get skinnier and 
skinnier and his ribs stick out farther and 
farther, and if that keeps up he'll y 
Carmen stopped in the middle of her out- 
burst. 

Sharifa blinked and then swallowed. 

“Well, Sharifa, something’s going to hap- 
pen to him if you don’t feed him or do 
something.” Carmen hesitated again. “Or 
—or—” Yes, that was a thought. “Or—if 
you don’t have your daddy take him over to 
the little mission hospital at Chuharkana.” 
Now if they will just do that, there may be 
some hope, Carmen commented to herself 
and added aloud, “I don’t know—your 
brother looks awful skinny and sick to me, 
but the doctor at the hospital might be able 
to help him.” 

“Chuharkana? Ten miles over that way?” 
Sharifa pointed as she asked the questions. 

“Yes, Sharifa,’ Carmen replied, realiz- 
ing that ten miles was a long way when 
there were only bullock carts for transporta- 
tion and canal banks for roads. “But ask 
your father to take him right away, Sha- 
rifa, or else you won't have a little brother. 
You really won't, Sharifa.” 

Sharifa dipped the rag in the sugar 
water again. “Miss Sahib thinks he really 
needs a doctor?” she asked aloud. 

“Of course, he needs one, Sharifa. A 
doctor’s absolutely necessary. And I’m going 
to ask my daddy to talk to your father about 
it before we go home. Tek hai, Sharifa?” 

“Ji, han, tek hai, Miss Sahib,” Sharifa 
approved. “Thank you very much, Miss 
Sahib,” she added in appreciation of the 
visit. “Salaam, Miss Sahib.” 

“Salaam, Sharifa,’ Carmen called back 
from the gate. “I hope your father will take 
that baby to the hospital right away so he'll 
have a chance to be strong and healthy.” 

Every day that winter Carmen hoped she 
would hear that Sharifa’s little brother had 
been taken to the hospital and that he was 
getting plump and strong. No one seemed 
to know about that particular baby. So 
many sick and undernourished children had 
been brought to the mission hospital. 
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The next year at camp meeting as Car- 
men and her father were leaving the big 
tent, Carmen clutched her father’s arm ex- 
citedly. “Daddy, isn’t that the little girl 
from the village? Sharifa, I mean. Isn’t 
that Sharifa, Daddy?” 

Shyly Sharifa separated herself from the 
group of people leaving the tent. “Salaam, 
Miss Sahib, salaam,” she greeted demurely. 

“Sharifa! Then it is you! Salaam, Sha- 
rifa.” 

Sharifa’s smile broadened as she pointed 
to a little boy sitting beneath a banyan tree. 

“Sharifa! No! Not this boy—why, Sha- 
rifa, do you mean this husky boy is that 
skinny baby I saw before? No, Sharifa.” 

“Ji, han, Miss Sahib. It’s the same baby.” 

“Then your father did take him to the 
hospital? And—why look, Sharifa, he’s 
standing up. And here he comes toddling 
toward you! His arms and legs—they’re so 
strong looking. And his stomach’s not big 
like a balloon any more.” 

“Ji, han, Miss Sahib,” Sharifa agreed. 
“He has been saved and to me it has 
brought great happiness.” 

“Come, come. Milk,” the little boy de- 
manded clutching at his sister’s clothing. 
“He's hungry, Miss Sahib. Please excuse us. 
I must get milk for him from our tent.” She 
looked appreciatively at Carmen and added, 
“And my blessings to you, Miss Sahib. 
Salaam, Miss Sahib.” 

Joyously Carmen said to her father: 
“Daddy, that’s one more baby rescued from 
these foolish superstitions by the mission 
hospital. I’m so glad!” 





Why Bud Changed His Mind 
From page 5 


Mrs. Edwards swallowed. “She was play- 
ing across the street at Beverly's this after- 
noon; I guess she was running home. A car 
—a car hit her. She’s hurt. Seriously. I was 
just gathering up some of her things to take 
to the hospital.” 

“Hospital,” Bud 
mother. 

Mrs. Edwards looked at him, then turning 
quickly, hurried back to Nancy's room. Bud 
could hear her gathering up clothes and 
stuffing them into a suitcase. 

Then she was dialing a number on the 
telephone and requesting a taxi. “When did 
it happen?” Bud asked. 
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said, staring at his 


“Just thirty—no; forty minutes ago,” she 
said. 

“Shall I go with you?” 

“No. I will stay the night. You stay here. 
Maybe you could start dinner at six when 





“Yes, I'll fix dinner for dad and me,” Bud 
said quickly. 

“Fine. Well—’ Mrs. Edwards looked 
around. Picking up the suitcase, she started 
for the door; stopped; turned. “Good-by, 
Bud.” 

“Good-by, Mom. And I sure hope every- 
thing works out O.K.,” Bud said weakly. 

“Pray, won't you, dear?” 

“Pray? Y—yes, sure, Mom, I'll pray.” 

“Fine, dear.” 

And when his father came home that 
evening they sat down without appetites to 
a tasteless, undercooked meal. Bud felt the 
foggy sensation of being in a dream and 
thought, This can’t be happening! 

“You might as well go help Miss Star, 
Bud,” Mr. Edwards said later. “There’s no 
sense in not doing so. They won't allow 
visitors to see Nancy, anyway. Go ahead. 
It’s better to keep busy when a person is 
worried.” 

Bud nodded and went to the school at 
seven o'clock. 

Miss Star looked up at him cheerily. 
“Hello, Bud.” 

He nodded but did not reply. 

She gave instructions and they set to 
work. But when the job was only half done, 
he felt her hand on his arm. He looked up, 
questioning. 

“Bud, something is wrong. Care to talk 
about it?” 

“Well—” He hesitated and ran his 
tongue over his lips. “My sister—Nancy?” 

“Yes. Nancy.” 

“Well, she got hit by a car this afternoon.” 
Quickly: “Nothing too serious—I hope. 
But x 

Miss Star did not drop her gaze. “Shall 
we pray about it?” 

“Pray?” Bud said, his voice suddenly 
harsh. “What good will that do!” And then 
“I'm sorry.” 

Miss Star smiled. “You don’t really mean 
that, do you, Bud?” 

Bud stared at her. “I—I don’t know. Lots 
of people pray for things they never get. 
Every day.” 

Miss Star nodded her head. “God is not 


Santa Claus. We are not little children 
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asking for gifts. Religion is not an ever- 
lasting Christmas.” 

Bud nodded. 

“I don’t think you really understand, Bud,” 
Miss Star was saying. “I think that once you 
understand, you will be glad to pray. You 
will know God as a personal friend, you will 
want to talk with Him often.” 

Bud stared at the floor. 

“Bud, let's pray. Now.” 

Bud cleared his throat. “Well—” 

But Miss Star was already kneeling on 
the floor right beside him, so there was 
nothing he could do but kneel down too, 
awkwardly, uncomfortably, clumsily. He lis- 
tened to her pray; and then, when she 
looked at him, he prayed. At first he thought 
only of what to say, but then he thought of 
Nancy in the hospital and he earnestly 
pleaded with God for her life. 

And when they rose, together, Bud had 
for the first time learned what it is to really 
believe in God’s power. He suddenly felt 
better than he had ever felt before. It was 
difficult to describe, but it was a wonderful 
satisfaction to know that things were rest- 
ing in God’s hands. As he and Miss Star 
completed the task of rearranging the class- 
room, they did not speak, for their emotion 
was too strong. 

Later when Nancy came home from the 
hospital, Bud remembered the prayer in the 
classroom and knew it was not luck, but 
God who had cured his sister. 

Bud Edwards skidded to a stop before the 
brick building of Norcliff School. He 
parked the bike in the roof-covered area 
and shot a quick glance at the Midwestern 
sky. Rain, he thought, in half an hour. 

He strode into the classroom, his leather 
boots loud against the wooden floor. He 
was right on the dot. Miss Star was just 
opening her record book. 

Bud seated himself at his desk, near the 
rear of the classroom, and leaned back. Miss 
Star completed taking the record and laid 
the little notebook on her desk. She looked 
up. “Let us bow our heads,” she said. 

When, after prayer, Bud looked up, he 
saw that some of the other students had 
been gazing around the room. “Poor fel- 
lows,” he thought, “if they knew God as I 
now know Him, they would be glad to 
close their eyes and join in the prayer.” 

He looked at Miss Star and no longer did 
he see a thin, sharp-eyed woman, but a 
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lady who had brought him to God. He 
knew that he would never forget her. 

Miss Star picked up her class notes, and 
another school day was under way. 

But Bud was wondering, How many 
other students has Miss Star helped as she 
has helped me? 

It was something Bud would never know. 
But he now saw his teacher in a new and 
better light and realized that teachers ac- 
tually do help to shape the lives of their 
students. 





“What Doth the Lord Require?” 
From page 8 


later. “I would have been caught in this 
storm, and you would have been here alone. 
I would have worried about you.” 

Molly got supper though the wind roared 
like a million demons. Both of them were 
thankful to be so snug under the drifts. 
They had to light their lamps an hour ear- 
lier than usual, for night came early on the 
back of the blizzard. 


“I feel sorry for anyone out in this,” she 
said, drawing a pan of brown biscuits from 
the stove. The table was set for supper. It 
was four-thirty, but seemed as if it were 
night. She had made pumpkin custard, and 
had boiled some potatoes with their jackets 
on and set a pat of churn-fresh butter on 
the table. To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Theme for first quarter: "Lessons From God's Great Book of Nature" 


V/—Waters 


(FEBRUARY 7) 


MeEMorRY VERSE: “But whosoever drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him shall never thirst; 
but the water that I shall give him shall be in 
him a well of water springing up into everlast- 
ing life’ (John 4:14). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read over the memory verse several times, 
thinking of its meaning and laying a good foun- 
dation for your daily drill on it. Read Psalm 
104:1-13. 

SUNDAY 
God’s Wonderful Water System 


Open your Bible to Psalm 104. 


Water is the vital fluid of our earth. Without 
it every living thing in the world would die. 
God has given this earth a wonderful water sys- 
tem. If you read the lesson text yesterday after- 
noon, you read about this marvelous system. 
Read again verses 8 to 11. 

The parts of this water system are the ocean, 
the vapors that ascend from it, the clouds, the 
rain they disperse, and the rivers that carry 
water for the benefit of all growing things and 
that drain the land into the ocean. 

Vapors continually arise from the ocean’s 
surface. As they rise higher and higher they 
form clouds. Winds carry these clouds to the 
earth. Here they discharge their water content 
in the form of gentle rain. This rain refreshes 
and feeds the earth and provides water for the 
needs of man and beast. Water collects into 
little rills that again merge together in a won- 
derful water drainage system, forming streams 
that run together into rivers, and these rivers 
carry the water back into the ocean for the 
whole process to begin again. Marveling at this 
wonderful system, as he looked at the sea and 
the mighty rivers emptying into it, the Bible 
writer said, “All the rivers run into the sea; yet 
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the sea is not full; unto the place from whence 

the rivers come, thither they return again” (Eccl. 

aT). 

For further reading: Education, p. 103, par. 4. 
THINK how marvelously God has provided for 

our needs in this wonderful water system. 


GIVE THANKS for the free gift of water. 


MONDAY 
Rivers and Streams 


Open your Bible to Isaiah 48. 


What would North America be like without 
the Mississippi River or the St. Lawrence or the 
Hudson? What would India do without the Gan- 
ges; South America without the mighty Amazon; 
the continent of Europe without the Rhine and 
the Rhone; China without the Yangtze? Rivers 
are the lifeblood of a country. 

Rivers bring water for drinking, for washing, 
for industry, for the care of animals, and for 
growing the plants we need for food. They 
speak of God’s blessing. 

Rivers flowing quietly and peacefully through 
the meadows make a restful scene. God uses the 
figure of a river as a symbol of the peace that 
He brings to the heart. Read the promise God 
gives in verse 18. 

Rivers teach us a lesson of ministry too. As 
the little rills join together to form a stream, 
as many streams join forces to make the river, 
so we as active Christians must combine our 
talents to the one great end of carrying the 
gospel. And as we do our individual work we 
must leave a trail of beauty and fruitfulness 
wherever we go just as the stream does. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, pp. 
233, 234. 


TuHink! Are you faithfully doing your part in 


missionary work, joining with others to perform 
a big task? 











Pray to leave a trail of blessing behind you 
wherever you go. 


TUESDAY 
The Sea and the Waves 


Open your Bible to Job 38. 


The mighty ocean, so deep in some places that 
it cannot be fathomed, speaks of the power 
of God. How we marvel at it. Thousands of years 
ago Job wondered at it. Read what he exclaimed, 
in verse 5. 


“The Lord on high is mightier than the noise 
of many waters,” says the psalmist, “yea, than 
the mighty waves of the sea” (Ps. 93:4). 

Jesus showed that He was mightier than the 
sea when He quelled the storm that threatened 
the disciples’ lives on stormy Galilee. Those 
who saw this exclaimed, ‘“‘What manner of man 
is this, that even the winds and the sea obey 
him!” (Matt. 8:27). 


Have you ever stood on the seashore and 
watched the tide come in? Have you wondered 
why it came up so far and then receded? Only 
on rare occasions does it go past a certain point. 
Job has an answer to our question of why this 
is. Read it in verses 8 and 11. 


Standing on the deck of a boat, perhaps you 
have looked down on the ever-changing surface 
of the sea and wondered at the restlessness of 
the waves. Isaiah tells us that the wicked are 
like a troubled sea (Isa. 57:20)—never still, 
never satisfied. 


James says that the man who prays while 
doubting instead of praying with faith is like 
the waves. “He that wavereth [one who doubts]” 
he says, “is like a wave of the sea driven with 
the wind and tossed. For let not that man think 
that he shall receive any thing of the Lord” 
(James 1:6, 7). 


For further reading: Testimonies, vol. 4, p. 
287, pars. 2, 3. 

THINK of the laws that keep the ocean under 
control. 

Pray that you may have a faith that is con- 
stant, and not be tossed about like the waves 
of the sea in a wind. 


WEDNESDAY 
Springs of Water 


Open your Bible to John 4. 


You have probably been camping, and you 
know that when you look for a campsite you 
look first of all for a place where you can get 
good drinking water—for that is one of your 
greatest needs. The body cannot exist long with- 
out water. Drinking water comes from springs 
or wells. In Bible times the spring or well was 
an important place. Women congregated there 
to draw water for their household needs morning 
and evening. Many Bible stories center around 
wells—the story of Eliezer’s finding of Rebekah, 
the story of Elisha’s healing the bitter water 
that came from the spring near Jericho, and 
many others. 

One bright noonday Jesus rested beside the 
old well of Jacob in Samaria. While the disciples 
went to buy food a Samaritan woman came to 
draw water, and Jesus asked her for a drink. 
She expressed surprise that Jesus, a Jew, should 
ask a favor of her, a Samaritan, and when she 
questioned Him, Jesus gave her a great truth. 
You can read it in verses 13 and 14. 


Jesus was not referring to the water of Jacob’s 
well, but to the water of life that quenches the 
spiritual thirst of those who long for God and 
for truth with a longing that is compared to 
physical thirst. 





The woman became so interested in what Jesus said, she forgot about the water she had come to get. 
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seeks the spring in 
the desert, and, finding it, quenches his burning 
thirst, so will the Christian thirst for and obtain 


“As the weary traveler 


the pure water of life, of which Christ is the 
fountain.”—Thoughts From the Mount of Bless- 
ing, p. 35 (1956 ed., p. 19). 

“When the poor and needy seek water, and 
there is none, and their tongue faileth for thirst,” 
God promises us, “I the Lord will hear them, 
I the God of Israel will not forsake them. I 
will open rivers in high places, and fountains in 
the midst of the valleys: I will make the wilder- 
ness a pool of water, and the dry land springs 
of water” (Isa. 41:17, 18). 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
187, pars. 1-4. 

Tuink! Do you turn to Jesus to satisfy your 
thirst for true happiness? 

RESOLVE to seek in Jesus the things that make 
for happiness. 

THURSDAY 


Water for Cleansing 


Open your Bible to Acts 22. 

The second most important use we have for 
water is for cleansing and washing. The laws 
given for the welfare and health and happiness 
of God’s chosen nation include many concerned 
with cleanliness. The Jewish people were very 
particular to keep their hands and their homes 
clean, and to offer to their guests means of wash- 
ing and refreshing themselves after their travels. 
You will remember how Abraham, welcoming 
the holy visitors to his tent home in Mamre in- 
vited them, “Let a little water, I pray you, be 
fetched, and wash your feet.” 

Just as water means cleansing and health and 
refreshing to our bodies, so spiritual water means 
cleansing and health and refreshing to our 
souls. ‘‘Wash me, and I shall be whiter than 
snow,” is the prayer of the psalmist (Ps. 51:7) 
Just as we long to get grease and dirt from our 
bodies, so the one tainted by sin longs for the 
washing and refreshing of Christ’s forgiveness. 
Paul tells us in the story of his conversion how 
Christ told him to have his sins washed away. 
Read this account in verse 16. 

Only those who have “washed their robes, 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb” 
will be able to stand before God’s throne in 
heaven. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
646, par. 3. 

Tuink! Have you felt the refreshing that comes 
from having your heart cleansed and your sins 
washed away? 

Pray to keep clean daily by the use of the 
water of Christ’s forgiveness for your sins. 


FRIDAY 


Review the lesson by: 

1. Telling about God’s wonderful water sys- 
tem. (Sunday’s assignment.) 

2. Naming some of the world’s great rivers. 

3. Naming at least one spiritual lesson we can 





learn from rivers and streams. (Monday’s assign- 
ment.) 

4. Recalling how Jesus showed His power was 
greater than the power of the sea. (Matt. 8:27.) 

5. Telling why the tide comes up to a certain 
point on the shore. (Job 38:8, 11.) 

6. Telling a story about Jesus and a well of 
water. (Wednesday’s assignment.) 

7. Recalling another use for water 
drinking purposes, and the spiritual lesson It 
has for us. (Thursday’s assignment.) 

Review the memory verse. 


besides 





“What Doth the Lord Require?” 
From page 19 


“Let’s eat early, Tim,” she said. “Then we 
can have the whole long evening to read 
and talk. Get one of father’s books and let’s 
read out loud to each other.” 

“Suits me,” said her brother, walking over 
to set up the chairs. “You know, I'd kind of 
like to read Pilgrim’s Progress. Father used 
to quote from it a lot, and it’s got me curi- 
ous. I have heard that old John Bunyan had 
a tough time writing it—wrote it in jail, so 
I hear. I guess things people do when they 
really have to struggle must really be the 
things that live and amount to something.” 

Molly’s heart leaped up in gladness at his 
words, for she realized then that her prayers 
for her brother had not been in vain. He 
was getting a straighter view of things than 
he had had in a long time. 

Molly had made a barley soup her mother 
used to favor, made of barley, onions, 
chopped potato, and cabbage. (In the sum- 
mer, if she had tomato, she would put some 
of that in it.) She filled the soup bowls, and 
both of them were eating the thick, nourish- 
ing soup when Timothy leaped to his feet. 

“What was that?” he cried out. “I heard 
something, a grinding, bumping sound 
right by the house. Did you hear anything, 
Molly?” 

(To be continued) 
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YES, OUR NEWEST AND MOST FASCINATING HOME CAME 
ee On) ee oO ee. Oe OO 
Educational and recreational. 
Large 14” x 2212” playing doard. 
of ancient Israel in May be played by any number 


“EGYPT to CANAAN” test tr at tomas 


recreational situations. 


VEL 


a 


HOME FUN PACKET 


Consisting of eight fascinating family games 





PETER, the Peacock, No. 4- 


By Harry Baerg 
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1. Peter entered the hall from the upstairs window 
and came to the door of a bedroom. Looking in, he 
saw another peacock. It must be a rival, he thought. 
2. But it was really his reflection in the dresser mir- 
ror. He did not know that and strutted on the 





4. Since he could not destroy the jewels, he picked 
them up and dropped them one by one to the floor 
so they could not compete with him. Just then the 
lady of the house came into the room. 5. Her screams 
aroused the rest of the family and they soon evicted 











dresser, trying to outshine the rival. 3. Then he saw 
something that outsparkled his feathers. It was 
jewelry in a box on the dresser. In his vanity he 
became jealous of the sparklers in the box and 
pecked at them foolishly in an effort to destroy them. 





the crestfallen intruder. 6. Peter had other forms of 
amusement that were no more appreciated than this. 
He loved to hunt up brooding hens, and, poking his 
bill into their coops, he would stare and stare. This 
irritated the hens and drove them to distraction. 
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7. Whenever a visiting rider came up the lane Peter 
would run out to meet him. As he came close he 
would suddenly flare out his tail and scare the horse 
out of its wits. Some horses caught on and would 
shove the chagrined bird out of the way with their 
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noses. 8. In late summer Peter would lose his gay 
plumes one by one and all his pride would disappear. 
With head held low he would sneak around. 9. When 
looking his worst he would hide till his new plumes 
grew and he was his proud self again. The End. 








